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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Despite the difficulties of the past year, the Frick has remained unwav- 
ering in its commitment to share great art with an ever-broadening 
audience. In June, we received an extraordinary promised gift of draw- 
ings and pastels—including sheets by Degas, Fragonard, and Sargent, 
among others—from the collection of Elizabeth and Jean-Marie 
Eveillard. In October, we welcomed April Kim Tonin as the institution's 
first Ayesha Bulchandani Head of Education and Public Engagement. 
April will lead our efforts to offer meaningful and inspirational pro- 
grams, which now reach wider and larger audiences than ever before. 
You can learn more about the Eveillards’ gift, April's appointment, and 
other news on page 16. 

While the Frick’s calling card will always remain its superb collection 
of Old Master paintings and European decorative arts, we have collabo- 
rated in recent years with a number of contemporary artists to explore 
fresh viewpoints and engage new audiences. Among these artists, Arlene 
Shechet (in 2016-17) and Edmund de Waal (in 2019) each created 
sculptures that responded directly to specific areas of the permanent col- 
lection. The new setting of our temporary home at Frick Madison has 
further inspired our curatorial team to expand its programmatic vision. 
On view now are the first two paintings in the series Living Histories: 
Queer Views and Old Masters. This year-long project features new works by 
New York-based artists Jenna Gribbon, Doron Langberg, Toyin Ojih 
Odutola, and Salman Toor, created in response to iconic Frick paintings 
and exploring issues of gender identity and relationships. 

Since opening our doors at Frick Madison in March, we have been 
thrilled by the enthusiastic reception our temporary residence has 
received. We are so happy to be able to welcome our members and the 
public back to the joys of looking at art in person, and we are grate- 
ful for your ongoing patronage. Indeed, it is the generous support of 
our loyal community that has enabled us to expand the Frick experi- 
ence virtually, reaching students, researchers, and art lovers from across 
the country and around the world. Thank you! Please help us con- 
tinue to share what makes the Frick special by giving to the Annual 
Fund before the end of the year. I am delighted that, for the sixth year 
in a row, Trustee Stephen A. Schwarzman will match all gifts made 
during November and December, dollar for dollar. Please consider 


making a donation so that we can continue to inspire others as we 


have inspired you. 


With gratitude, 


Ian Wardropper 


Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Director 
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ABOVE The lobby of Marcel Breuer’s 
945 Madison Avenue is illuminated 


by 375 circular discs. The iconic 
building is now the temporary home 
of The Frick Collection. 


COVER Jean-Honoré Fragonard 
(1732-1806), The Progress of Love: 
The Meeting, ca. 1771-72, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection; photograph by 
Michael Bodycomb 


BACK COVER The Fragonard Gallery 
at Frick Madison; photograph by 
Joseph Coscia Jr. 
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Living Histories 


QUEER VIEWS AND OLD MASTERS 


he Frick’s extraordinary collec- 

tion of Old Master paintings 

as installed at Frick Madison 
continues to elicit a number of new 
responses, both from the public and our 
curatorial team. In his will, Henry Clay 
Frick specified that the museum hous- 
ing his collection was to be “for the use 
and benefit of all persons whomsoever.” 
Taking this important mandate to heart, 
we always strive to offer unexpected per- 
spectives on—and invite fresh reactions 
to—familiar works of art, which serves 
to constantly challenge and deepen our 
understanding of our holdings. The con- 
text of our temporary home on Madison 
Avenue brings this approach to the fore. 
In September, we embarked on our latest 
project to broaden the collection’s mean- 
ing and relevance, a rotating installation 
titled Living Histories: Queer Views and Old 
Masters. 

The Frick is particularly rich in its 
holdings of European portraiture, 
which—in canvases by Van Dyck, 
Raeburn, Greuze, and Hals—often 
depicts couples as pendants, invariably 
showing pairs of married men and 
women. From classically inspired objects 
to genre paintings by Vermeer to the 
panels in Fragonard’s Progress of Love, 
heterosexual romance abounds in our gal- 
leries. However, love, desire, and life part- 
nerships have always been more nuanced 
and expansive than how they are tradi- 


tionally depicted, or codified, in paint. 


We live in a world that is 
catching up with this reality 
and making strides toward 
the acceptance of the wide 
spectrum of gender and sex- 
uality, as well as the shift- 
ing notions of family. 

To explore these themes 
within the context of our 
permanent collection, we 
asked four New York-based 
artists—Jenna Gribbon, 
Doron Langberg, Toyin 
Ojih Odutola, and Salman 
Toor—to each create a 
painting that responds to 
and confronts familiar Frick 
works. (These new paint- 
ings replace select can- 
vases that are temporarily 
off view at various points 
throughout the year.) On display now 
through January 2022 are Langberg’s 
Lover (above) and Toor’s Museum Boys 
(opposite page); paintings by Gribbon 
and Ojih Odutola will be unveiled next 
February and April, respectively. 

All four artists work in the figurative 
tradition, and their canvases have typi- 
cally dealt with issues of gender, sexual- 
ity, race, queer identities, intimacy, and 
relationships. It is no accident that all are 
based in New York, although none were 
born here; this is also true of the proj- 
ect’s co-curators, Aimee Ng and myself. 


Thus this project underscores the range 
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of voices and perspectives found in this 


great city of ours, which is full of impor- 
tant sites of LGBTQ? life, culture, and 
history. 

Langberg’s paintings celebrate the 
physicality of touch, in subject matter 
and process. His intimate yet expansive 
take on the self, relationships, sexuality, 


nature, and family proposes how painting 


ABOVE Doron Langberg (b. 1985, Yokneam 
Moshava, Israel), Lover, 2021, oil on linen, 
courtesy of the artist and Victoria Miro 


OPPOSITE PAGE Salman Toor (b. 1983, Lahore, 
Pakistan), Museum Boys, 2021, oil on panel, 
courtesy of the artist and Luhring Augustine, 
New York 
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can both portray and create queer subjec- 
tivity. Lover captures a domestic moment: 
the subject at home and undressed, nes- 

tled on a sofa reading a paper. 

Like Holbein’s iconic portrait of Sir 
Thomas More, to which Lover specifically 
responds, Langberg’s canvas is based in 
direct observation and close study of the 
sitter. Though in much different ways, 
the surface treatment and paint handling 
in both portraits animate their respec- 
tive figures, causing the paintings to feel 
as alive as their subjects. With expressive 
gestures, abstracted depictions, and broad 
swaths of intense color, Langberg com- 
bines the evidence of his painting process 
with naturalistic portrayals of the human 
form, carefully noting its contours, tex- 
tures, and details like body hair and the 
fall of light on flesh. Where, for Holbein, 
the illusion of tactility—a stubbled chin, 
a velvet sleeve—conveys his mastery as 
a painter and the material wealth and 
power of his sitter, for Langberg, physi- 
cal and illusory tactility eroticize his sub- 
ject and his viewers’ acts of looking. By 
engaging the viewer in this desirous rela- 
tionship with both paint and subject, 
Langberg brings us into his queer world. 

Salman Toor’s figurative paintings 
depict quotidian moments in the lives 
of fictional young, brown, queer men 
ensconced in contemporary cosmopolitan 
culture. Museum Boys draws on the quiet 
domestic exchanges in two of Vermeer’s 
paintings, which hang in the same gal- 
lery. Set in an allegorical space filled with 
imaginary sculpture, a ghost-like figure in 
the foreground smiles coyly at the man 
in the middle ground, echoing the mood 
of tipsy flirtation in Vermeer’s Officer 
and Laughing Girl. Likewise, the work’s 
feeling of arrival and anticipation mir- 
rors the exchange depicted in Mistress 
and Maid. Whereas the objects in Ver- 


meer’s paintings illustrate the growing 


influence of the Dutch Republic on 
international trade, the surreal mena- 
gerie in Toor’s painting conjures queer 
mythology and colonial plunder. The 
heap of objects and limbs in the vitrine 
signifies greed, lust, exhaustion, and con- 
sumerism—hinting at a darker aspect 

of Vermeer’s prosperous subjects, benefi- 
ciaries of the global trade of spices, por- 


celain, silk, and fur. Bringing together 


works, emphasizing issues of identity and 
representation typically excluded from 
narratives of the past. 

With Living Histories, we hope to initi- 
ate important conversations across histo- 
ries, cultures, and geographies. The Frick 
Collection is, and should be, a meaning- 
ful place for everyone. We welcome “all 


persons whomsoever,” celebrating the 


commonalities and differences of every 


a love of narrative, questions of cultural 
ownership, and queer taxonomy, Museum 
Boys is a sultry, sidelong glance at the 
canonical world of the Old Masters. 
Despite glaring absences in the Frick’s 
holdings in terms of representation, it is 
our belief that the permanent collection 
can still speak significantly to a diverse 
public. Likewise, it has the power to par- 
ticipate in dialogues that encourage us to 
reconsider the modern relevance of famil- 
iar works by Vermeer, Holbein, and other 
Old Masters. Through contemporary 
responses to these traditional images, we 


seek to recontextualize our centuries-old 
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visitor’s and employee's individual experi- 
ences. Gribbon, Langberg, Ojih Odutola, 
and Toor offer vital perspectives, bridg- 
ing the gap between the art of the past 
and broader questions of human relation- 
ships, the complexities of representation, 
and the nature of museums.—Xavier F. 
Salomon, Deputy Director and Peter Jay Sharp 
Chief Curator 


COLLECTION NEWS 


A Conversation with Giulio Dalvit 


THE FRICK’S NEW ASSISTANT CURATOR OF SCULPTURE 


ast year, Giulio Dalvit joined the 


curatorial team, overseeing the 


museum's collection of sculptures 


and portrait medals. A native of Italy, he 
returns to the Frick after serving as an 
Ayesha Bulchandani Curatorial Intern in 
2016. Since then, he has held research 
and teaching positions at the University 
of Amsterdam, University College 
London, and The Courtauld Institute of 
Art, where he completed his Ph.D. on the 
Sienese painter, sculptor, and architect 


Lorenzo di Pietro, known as Vecchietta. 


Rebecca Brooke, Head of Publications: How 


did you become interested in art history? 


Giulio Dalvit: I grew up in Milan, sur- 
rounded by my great-grandfather’s mod- 
est collection of Italian modern art. 
Those abstract paintings and sculptures 
prompted me to ask myself new ques- 
tions every day. Over time, my questions 
changed, as did my responses to what | 
saw. This shaped my approach to art his- 


tory and museums. 


What types of exhibitions most appeal 
to you? 


I tend to enjoy exhibitions that show the 
relationship between the making and 
meaning of art, those that illuminate the 
artist's creative process and the challenges 
they encounter along the way. I also 


find that many of the most interesting 


exhibitions are those that present either 
little-known, high-quality objects or well- 
known objects from a new angle, which is 


what the Frick does so well. 


Is there a particular exhibition you would 


like to organize? 


My hope is to present an exhibition 
focusing on Sienese Renaissance bronzes, 
structured around the Frick’s Resurrection 
by Vecchietta—which, coincidentally, is 
the only signed work by the artist out- 
side of Italy. Vecchietta was the most 
accomplished bronze caster working in 
fifteenth-century Siena, where some of 
Italy’s most talented bronze casters were 
based. Much of their work has never 
before been seen outside of Italy, and I 


would be proud to bring it to the Frick. 
What draws you to bronze sculpture? 


I am in awe of the colossal amount of 
effort necessary to achieve what appears 
to be a simple, straightforward result. 
Bronze sculpture production is an inher- 
ently collaborative undertaking, in which 
a designer and a caster work hand in hand 
to design a piece that best exploits the ten- 
sile strength of the material while avoiding 
potential flaws in the casting process. 

In bronze production, style and tech- 
nique are at their most intertwined, 
because subtle artistic choices often 


require extreme technical skill to execute. 
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This very complex negotiation fascinates 
me. When casting a bronze sculpture, 
the artist first builds his vision with lay- 
ers of wax in between a clay core and a 
gesso coating. The wax is replaced by the 
molten bronze, which solidifies into the 
desired shape. The modeling is additive, 
but the casting is subtractive. The result- 
ing object resists tooling, so finishing 
and polishing require an extreme amount 
of effort and elbow grease. Bronze cast- 
ing is the most hands-on, yet the most 


abstract, sculptural medium. 


Although you are primarily a Renaissance 
scholar, you have written widely about 
contemporary art. How does this inform 


your work at the Frick? 


Art history has always been an encoun- 
ter between past and present. It is a 
mistake—both of the curator and the 
museum visitor—to dive into the past but 
forget the present. My interaction with 
living artists has taught me what to look 
Jor while looking at a work of art, to ask 
myself various questions about narra- 
tive, technique, composition, light, theory, 
and so on. But there is more. In recent 
years, the Frick has opened its doors to 
contemporary artists, including Edmund 
de Waal, Arlene Shechet, and now the 


four artists involved with Living Histories. 


OPPOSITE PAGE At the Cathedral of Siena in Italy, 
Giulio Dalvit dusts Donatello's St. John the Baptist in 
preparation for photography. 


Contemporary art can engage with, and 
be respectful of, the past while also rais- 
ing our awareness of what has been 
excluded by traditional narratives. It can 
address the horrors of war, issues of sexu- 
ality, poverty, racial discrimination. And 
sometimes it can show the unexpected 


beauty of things misunderstood. 


The Frick has a wide variety of sculptural 
objects. What is the main challenge when 
presenting such a range of styles and media? 


To look at an object merely as a sculp- 
ture, as “Art,” is not very fruitful. Only 
by looking at it specifically as a bronze, a 
marble, or a terracotta are you able to ask 
the right questions. Every medium must 
be understood on its own terms. For me, 
the most challenging yet enjoyable aspect 
of curation is helping visitors to under- 
stand and appreciate the different artistic 


processes for these different media. 


In 2016, the museum received a gift of 
portrait medals from Stephen K. and Janie 
Woo Scher. What potential do you see in 
studying and presenting these objects? 


Like the Frick’s French, Dutch, English, 
and Italian portraits, the Scher med- 

als illustrate various aspects of Western 
European history from the fifteenth 

to the nineteenth century. Looking at 
medals is extremely rewarding, as they 
train one to seek out minute details and 
understand spatial relationships within 
nearly identical, predetermined formats. 
However, if not properly displayed, med- 
als run the risk of overwhelming and 
alienating the viewer. My challenge is to 
find creative and dynamic ways to con- 
vey their beauty, materiality, weight, 
and function. At Frick Madison, we give 
viewers a taste of what they will see in 


future displays at the Frick mansion, 


by presenting medals in dialogue with 


bronze statuettes, as if in a Renaissance 


scholar’s private studiolo. 
Who is your role model? 


There are so many! If I have to choose, I 
would pick the fifteenth-century Italian 
sculptor Lorenzo Ghiberti. He was the 
first to come up with the idea of writing 
a history of art—from the point of view 
of the artist, no less! He was a true pio- 
neer, and yet his work has been studied 
comparatively little. | am excited to be 
collaborating with a group of colleagues 
to translate his seminal text, / Commentari, 
which will be finished in the next few 
years. More closely connected to curato- 
rial practice, | would probably say Chick 
Austin, the visionary, enfant prodige direc- 
tor of Hartford’s Wadsworth Atheneum 
in the 1930s and early 1940s. He 


famously advocated for the integration 
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of contemporary art, modern design, and 
theater next to the Old Masters, and he 
produced the first comprehensive exhibi- 
tions in America of Italian Baroque art 
and Surrealism, as well as the first Picasso 


retrospective in the U.S. 


What are you most looking forward to in 


your new role? 


Probably the most exciting thing for me 
will be the move back to 1 East 7oth 
Street, following the renovation and 
enhancement project. In the meantime, I 
am working with Giuseppe Penone, who 
is creating eleven porcelain sculptures 
for an upcoming installation at Frick 
Madison. These works, which respond to 
objects in the permanent collection, will 
draw attention to the seemingly involun- 
tary gestures of leaving a mark, seeing, 
and touching. This is a sculpture cura- 


tor’s dream! 


CURATOR’S CHOICE 


Fragonard’s Progress of Love 


COMPLETE SERIES DISPLAYED TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A CENTURY 


he Progress of Love, Jean- 

Honoré Fragonard’s famed 

series, tells a dramatic story of 
a rejected commission, an escape from 
Revolutionary Paris, and the attempt 
of an American industrialist to recre- 
ate the grandeur of Louis XV’s court in 
Gilded Age New York. Since The Frick 
Collection opened in 1935, the panels 
have been among the museum's most 
beloved and recognized works. Now on 
view at Frick Madison, they are arranged 
in an order that better approximates the 
artist’s original vision. The new installa- 
tion features four canvases made between 
1771 and 1772, presented together in the 
same room, with ten canvases Fragonard 
painted twenty years later shown in an 
adjacent gallery. Three of these later 
panels—in storage for most of the past 
century—can now be enjoyed as part of 
the complete suite. 

The genesis of The Progress of Love 
spans a period of some twenty years. In 
the early 1770s, at the behest of Madame 
du Barry, the capricious mistress of Louis 
XV, the artist painted four large can- 
vases—The Pursuit, The Meeting (cover), 
The Lover Crowned (opposite page), 
and Love Letters. Commissioned for Du 
Barry’s recently completed pavilion at 
Louveciennes outside Paris, the canvases 
were displayed there only briefly, from 
1772-73. Du Barry notoriously rejected 
the paintings for reasons unknown, 


making this one of Fragonard’s most 


discouraging commissions. Humiliated, 
he left France and stayed away for more 
than a year; he would receive very few 
public commissions thereafter. For the 
next two decades, the canvases were 
stored in Fragonard’s studio-residence at 
the Louvre. 

In January 1790, as the French 
Revolution was on its irresoluble course 
toward the Terror, Fragonard and his 
family fled Paris to the relative safety of 
Grasse, his birthplace in Provence. There 
they rented a house belonging to his 
older cousin, Honoré Maubert. A simple 
seventeenth-century villa on three floors, 
the house was located on the outskirts of 
town, with a view of the Mediterranean 


Sea in the distance. (It is now a museum 


dedicated to Fragonard.) To occupy his 
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time, or perhaps to repay his cousin's 
kindness, the painter decorated the 
staircase of the villa with various sym- 
bols linked to the Roman Republic and 
adopted by the Revolution (below). At 
some point, he decided to use the rejected 
Du Barry canvases to adorn the main 
room of the house. 

In order for the room to accommodate 
the canvases, two of its four doors were 
repositioned. The canvases were installed 
on two opposite walls, each flanking 
a door. Two walls still lacked decora- 
tion, prompting Fragonard to paint Love 
Triumphant and Reverie. To fill the remain- 
ing spaces, he created eight smaller can- 
vases: four overdoors with cupids and 
four narrow panels depicting hollyhocks 
(page 9). These last paintings were placed 
in the corners of the room, with two 
bracketing the windows overlooking the 
garden and the sea beyond. 

The hollyhocks panels differ from 
the other canvases in the series in that 
they do not include figures. Each narrow 
canvas depicts either one or two stalks 


of hollyhocks, set against a backdrop of 


LEFT The staircase of Villa Maubert, now the 
Musée Jean-Honoré Fragonard, Grasse. While 
living in the villa in 1790-91, the painter 
decorated the staircase with symbols of the 
Roman Republic that had been adopted by 
French Revolutionaries. 


RIGHT Jean-Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806), 
The Progress of Love: The Lover Crowned, 
1771-72, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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towering trees and an azure, cloud- 
dotted sky. The scenes are bordered at 
the bottom by a low balustrade deco- 
rated with squares and circles. Behind it, 
the hollyhocks defiantly grow, seemingly 
attempting to compete in height with 
the trees in the distance. 

Fragonard’s fourteen canvases 
remained in the villa at Grasse until 
1899, when they were sold to J. P. 
Morgan to decorate his townhouse in 
London. Sixteen years later, following 
Morgan’s death, they traveled across the 
Atlantic to New York, where they were 
installed in Henry Clay Frick’s newly 
completed mansion at 1 East 7oth Street. 

When the canvases were displayed 
in London and New York, Fragonard’s 
original arrangement of the four Du 
Barry canvases—two pairs of panels fac- 
ing each other—was reconfigured and 
reordered to better integrate them into 
their new surroundings. This is particu- 
larly true of the installation at the Frick, 
since the room that would eventually 
house the paintings had already been 
completed by the time the canvases were 
purchased. Owing to the position of the 
room's existing architectural features— 
two doors, three windows, three mirrors, 
and a fireplace—the four scenes were 
installed on adjacent walls (rather than 
on opposite ones) and not in the art- 
ist’s intended order. The overdoor panels 
were placed above the room’s doors and 
mirrors. Because of the room’s size and 
configuration, not all the canvases could 
be accommodated, so three of the more 
decorative panels—those depicting holly- 
hocks—were relegated to storage. They 
have been only occasionally displayed 
since the museum opened in 1935, and 
only then in a separate gallery, removed 
from the other panels of the series. 

While living in Grasse during the 


spring and summer of 1790, Fragonard 


no doubt was captivated by the abun- 
dance of flowers he saw in the garden of 
his cousin's villa and in the surround- 
ing countryside. Grasse is well known 
for its microclimate, which allows flow- 
ers (especially jasmine) to thrive, giv- 
ing rise to the city’s celebrated perfume 
industry, which has prospered for more 
than two centuries. The main room of 
the Villa Maubert is at the heart of the 
house, surrounded on all sides by a pic- 
turesque garden, visible through its two 
windows and three of its doors. For the 
panels painted at Grasse, Fragonard 
abandoned the courtly aspect of the four 
original Du Barry canvases and moved 
instead toward a more bucolic character, 
a simpler and warmer approach to his 
canvases. His decision to depict the com- 
mon hollyhock in his cycle is unexpected 
and in sharp contrast to his inclusion of 
what could be considered more “noble” 
flowers, such as roses and peonies, in the 
four earlier canvases. The rural setting of 
the villa probably inspired the painter, 
who most likely depicted the flowers he 
saw in the garden outside his house. 

Hollyhocks (plants of the Malvaceae 
family) originated in Asia, but by the 
Middle Ages they had traveled via 
the Holy Land to southern Europe. 
Traditionally, they were associated with 
the Christian cult of Saint Joseph. With 
their characteristic large flowers, which 
can range in color from white to purple 
or yellow to pink, hollyhocks now grow 
in the wild throughout Europe. In the 
late nineteenth century, hollyhocks were 
popular in cottage gardens in England 
and Eastern Europe. 

One of the most delightful aspects 
of The Progress of Love is its deliberate 
relationship between the painted sub- 
ject matter and the actual garden views 
beyond—both at Louveciennes and in 


Grasse. It was Fragonard’s genius to 
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recreate the buildings’ gardens indoors, 
bridging the exteriors and interiors of 
the two houses, a juxtaposition that was 
serendipitously replicated when the pan- 
els were installed at 1 East 7oth Street, 
overlooking the Fifth Avenue Garden. 

Because of space constraints, only 
one of the hollyhocks panels (opposite 
page, far left) was traditionally exhibited 
in the Fragonard Room, and even then it 
was barely visible, usually hidden by the 
open door that led to the Living Hall, 
in the northwest corner of the space. I 
have always felt this to be a great loss, 
especially since the Hollyhocks are among 
my favorite works in the permanent col- 
lection. In their simplicity and elegance, 
they have an almost Japanese feeling, as 
if anticipating the later European appre- 
ciation of Japanese woodblock prints. 
The way in which Fragonard sparsely 
uses color—with the white explosions 
of the flowers highlighted against the 
golden light of the blazing noontime 
sun of the South of France—is almost 
abstract in quality (see inside back 
cover). In paintings like these, Fragonard 
looks ahead to Impressionism. 

I am thrilled that the temporary 
move to Frick Madison allows us to 
view all fourteen canvases together for 
the first time in more than a century. 
Stripped of the Gilded Age ornamenta- 
tion of 1 East 7oth Street, the panels’ 
new context enables visitors to focus 
more closely on Fragonard’s staggering 
skills as a painter and the development 
of his technique over a period of twenty 
years.—Xavier F. Salomon, Deputy Director 
and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 


RIGHT Fragonard, The Progress of Love: 
Hollyhocks, ca. 1790-91, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection. The first panel was the 
only one displayed in the Fragonard Room at 
1 East 7oth Street; all four canvases can now 
be seen together at Frick Madison. 
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Bellini and Breuer, Odes to Light 


A QUATTROCENTO ARTIST AND MODERNIST ARCHITECT IN DIALOGUE 


ight, art’s most fugitive subject, is 

a theme that threads throughout 

the Frick’s renowned permanent 
collection—from luminous gold-ground 
panels and glinting bronze statuettes 
to the gauzy glow of Turner’s seascapes 
and the muted rays filtering through 
Vermeer’s windows. Although the collec- 
tion’s temporary home at 945 Madison 
Avenue is more obviously characterized 
by weight and shadow, Marcel Breuer’s 
concrete and stone building strategically 
plays with illumination as well. Most 
notably, its facade is punctuated by the 
architect's instrument for sculpting light 
itself: an assertive trapezoidal window. 

Nowhere does light in its infinite 
forms appear so arrestingly at Frick 
Madison as in the juxtaposition between 
Giovanni Bellini’s St. Francis in the Desert 
and one of Breuer’s seven windows, in a 
third-floor gallery overlooking East 75th 
Street. Created nearly five hundred years 
apart, these two works now shed light 
on each other, both physically and meta- 
phorically, revealing an enduring artistic 
interest in the drama of illumination. 
“Praised be You, my Lord, with all 

Your creatures; especially Brother Sun, 
who is the day, and through whom You 
give us light.” So wrote Saint Francis of 
Assisi in his Canticle of the Sun. Founder 
of the Franciscan Order and a patron 
saint of Italy, Saint Francis was born 
into a wealthy family but in his twenties 


became disillusioned with earthly goods 
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and sought spiritual rebirth in Christ, 
often through secluded contemplation in 
the wilderness. Bellini’s stunning paint- 
ing depicts the moment in 1224 when, 
having isolated himself on Mount La 
Verna (outside of Arezzo in Tuscany), 
Francis receives the stigmata, the same 
five wounds Christ suffered during the 
Crucifixion. 

Bellini depicts Saint Francis’s moment 
of enlightenment literally, blanketing 
the scene with an otherworldly glow 
and activating every element the light 
touches with a heaven-sent radiance. The 
light has no articulated source, though 
shadows suggest it comes from “Brother 
Sun” at top left, breaking through the 
clouds and filtering through a tree's foli- 
age in a possible reference to the bibli- 
cal Burning Bush. The viewer somehow 
senses that the alien-green, sun-soaked 
rocks would be warm to the touch. The 
saint's eyes roll up in his head as he faces 
the light with open arms. Every creature 
nearby—from a donkey to a heron, a 
kingfisher, and a rabbit—appears frozen 
in the moment. They, too, are bathed in 
the light and view its effects, but it seems 
that Francis alone perceives the divine 
splendor. 

An unexpected layer of connection 
between the painting and a Brutalist 
window from a distant century lies in 
one key material: glass. In Bellini’s native 
Venice, artisans specialized in countless 


types of fine glassware, whose stunning 
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visual properties of light and color also 
came to characterize the city’s distinct 
painting style. (A number of Bellini’s 
contemporaries, conservators have dis- 
covered, even added ground glass to their 
pigments to heighten the effects of their 
techniques.) Bellini’s work epitomizes 
the vivid Venetian aesthetic, with diaph- 
anous colors and the transparent bril- 
liance of layered oil paints enabling such 
visceral scenes as St. Francis in the Desert to 
shimmer with the same ethereal energy 
they depict. 

Marcel Breuer was invested in activat- 
ing architectural spaces to create similarly 
palpable effects. His ethos as expressed 
at 945 Madison Avenue defied the norm 
in mid-century New York City, whose 
functional steel-and-glass skyscrapers 
often boasted facades of uniform win- 
dows jutting straight up into the heavens. 
By contrast, the striking windows on 
Breuer’s sole New York commission help 
signal the structure as a space reserved for 
spiritual and sensory retreat—not unlike 
Saint Francis’s mountaintop refuge, or 
the private devotional setting for which 
the panel was possibly commissioned. 
Breuer’s windows are placed seemingly 
randomly on the building’s facades, an 


asymmetry further magnified by their 


OPPOSITE PAGE Giovanni Bellini (ca. 1424 or 
1435-1516), St. Francis in the Desert, ca. 1476-78, 
oil on panel, The Frick Collection. The 
painting currently hangs on the third floor 

of Frick Madison. 
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off-kilter shape. When combined with 
the building’s gravity-defying silhouette, 
suspended entry bridge, and stark, varie- 
gated surfaces, Breuer’s windows encap- 
sulate the calculated strangeness of 945 
Madison Avenue, which defiantly declares 


its presence in the neighborhood as a 


place set aside for the mind and the eye. 


The choice to display Bellini’s Sv. 
Francis in the Desert adjacent to one of 
Breuer’s few windows affords visitors a 
well-lit, intimate encounter with one of 
the collection’s most famed works. But the 
use of light, the materiality of glass and 
oil paint, and the theme of transformative 


space bind these works together in more 


profound ways. In the chapel-like gallery, 
the window fills in for the indetermi- 
nate source of light within the frame and 
extends the scene into the room. Standing 
opposite two portals, one of glass and the 
other created in paint, the viewer physi- 
cally mirrors the isolated saint. Both find 
themselves at a remove from the built 
environments of urban Arezzo and the 
Upper East Side, thrust both body and 
mind into a transcendent space. 

In essence, the Frick’s sojourn at 945 
Madison Avenue is a grand experiment 
in unexpected pairings—Old Masters 
and modernism, and familiar works 


displayed in fresh configurations. The 
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dialogue between St. Francis in the Desert 
and Breuer’s bold window exemplifies 
this vision. Thanks to Bellini, we bear 
witness to Francis as he is fundamen- 
tally changed by what he encounters 

in the mountains. Our hope is to sug- 
gest that, especially when viewed in a 
new light, great works of art can do the 
same.—Noah Purdy, Assistant Editor for 
External Affairs 


This article is the first in a new blog series 
called “Middle Ground,” which explores surpris- 
ing connections between works from the per- 


manent collection. Visit frick.org/blogs to read 


Suture posts. 
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BLOG SERIES 


Untold Histories 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE FRICK MANSION, 1914-31 


he Frick Collection’s temporary 

move from its historic home at 

1 East 7oth Street has afforded 
a fresh vantage point from which to con- 
sider the 1914 mansion as a place of 
layered histories. Conceived by the archi- 
tectural firm of Carrére and Hastings as 
a distinguished residence for Henry Clay 
Frick, his family, and his growing art 
collection, the mansion was also home to 
scores of maids, cooks, handymen, but- 
lers, and laundresses until 1931, when the 
house's transformation into a museum 
began. Although their stories have been 
overshadowed by the founder’s legacy 
as both an art collector and opponent 
of organized labor, recent research has 
brought to light details about some of the 
many individuals not named “Frick” who 
lived and worked there. This information 
paints a fuller picture of how the house 
fits into broader histories of New York 
City, including the dynamics of mass 
migration to and within the United States 
in the early twentieth century. 

After Frick’s sudden death in 1919, 

his secretary, Alice Braddel, wrote to a 
colleague in Pittsburgh, “The house is 
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like a big ship at sea with no one at the 
helm.” The mansion was indeed a “big 
ship.” Between 1914 and 1919—the years 
Frick lived there with his wife, Adelaide, 
and their adult daughter, Helen—as 
many as thirty people were employed at 
any given time. While rising prosperity, 
combined with a steady stream of immi- 
grants looking for work, allowed even 
middle-income families to employ a maid 
or two, few private residences in turn-of- 
the-century New York were so lavishly 
staffed. The number of footmen, cooks, 
and other retainers evoked a bygone era 
of household service, styled like so much 
at the mansion on perceptions of Old 
World European luxury. 

The majority of the mansion’s staff 
were young, white, single immigrants, 
usually hailing from Scandinavia, 
England, or Scotland. Wages for domes- 
tic service could be good (especially com- 
pared to the pay in factories, one of the 
few other arenas in which recent immi- 
grants could find work), but turnover was 
high. For live-in employees, the bound- 
aries between work and personal life 


were blurred; at the Frick mansion, for 
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instance, an elaborate bell system wired 
throughout the house (below) enabled 
family members to summon staff day 
and night from their quarters on the 
third floor or in the basement. 
Housekeeper Minerva Stone (oppo- 
site page: inset, left) began working for 
the Fricks in 1914, just two weeks before 
they and twenty staff members moved to 
1 East 7oth Street from 640 Fifth Avenue, 
the grand residence the Fricks had rented 
from the Vanderbilt family since 1905. 
A widow from Massachusetts, Stone 
remained at the mansion’s helm until 
November 1919, almost as long as Frick 
himself. Her role involved supervising 
staff, dispensing payroll, and oversee- 
ing day-to-day expenditures. In 1917, 
these costs amounted to nearly $76,000. 
Stone earned $1,800 that year as one of 
the staff’s highest-paid members, while 
the lowest paid, third laundress Louise 
Nybren, made $360. These salaries offer 
a startling comparison to the enormous 
sums Frick devoted to his collecting: That 
same year, he spent more than twice the 
house’s annual operating costs to acquire 


Van Dyck’s Lady Anne Carey; the following 


LEFT An elaborate bell system wired throughout 
the house enabled the Fricks to summon staff day 
and night. 


OPPOSITE PAGE The formal dining room of 

1 East 7oth Street, as it appeared in 1927. The 
inset photographs are (left to right) housekeeper 
Minerva Stone, engineer John Holroyd, and 
choreman Percy Martin. Stone's photograph is 
courtesy of the Lovell Historical Society. 


year he paid $300,000 for Gainsborough’s 
Mrs. Peter William Baker. 

Despite regular turnover, some indi- 
viduals worked for the Fricks for decades, 
including engineer John Holroyd (inset, 
middle). Holroyd immigrated from 
England and lived with his wife, Anna, 
and son, Alfred, in an apartment on 
West 62nd Street, where the Fricks paid 
for the telephone that allowed him to 
be reached around the clock. While the 
majority of the staff traveled with the 
family each year to their stately summer 
home in Prides Crossing, Massachusetts, 
Holroyd remained in New York along 
with a gardener and two watchmen to 
look after the mansion. 

Percy Martin (inset, right), one of the 
longest-serving members of the staff, is 
identified in payroll records variously as 
“oddman,” “houseman,” or “choreman.” 
His long list of duties included every- 
thing from maintenance and housework 
to mailing letters and transporting bag- 
gage. Like Holroyd, Martin lived offsite 
with his family, in an apartment on East 
75th Street. He was born in Reidsville, 
North Carolina, and seems to have left 
home between 1900 and 1905, when he 
is first recorded in Pittsburgh working for 
the Fricks at their home, Clayton. There 
he was one of several Black employees, 
but this seems not to have been the case 
at 1 East 7oth Street, where British and 
Northern European immigrants made up 
the majority of the staff. Exactly when 
and why Martin left North Carolina 
is unknown, but his move north mir- 
rors that of tens of thousands of Black 
Americans who sought safety from racial 
violence and greater economic opportu- 
nities than life in the Jim Crow South 
allowed. 

There is still more to be learned about 
Martin’s life, but some biographical 


details have emerged: In 1911 he married 
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Mary Hamm, 
then a lady’s 
maid, in 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and they had a daugh- 
ter named Thelma, who kept in touch 
with Helen Clay Frick into the 1960s. 
As the staff thinned over the course of 
the 1920s, Martin took on more respon- 
sibilities, including the opening and 
closing of the Frick’s summer home. He 
remained on the payroll until Adelaide's 
death in 1931. 

Some long-serving employees (includ- 
ing Holroyd and Martin) received pen- 
sions upon retirement in addition to 
sizable gifts after Frick’s death, but most 
did not. While many employers, includ- 
ing the Fricks, paid for urgent medical 
care, Progressive-era labor reforms put no 
protections in place to ensure this or any 
other benefits for domestic workers. 

In seeking to better understand the 
lived experiences of Martin, Holroyd, 
Stone, and their colleagues, we are chal- 


lenged by the nature of the archival 
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record. While many details about the 
lives of Henry, Adelaide, and Helen Frick 


survive in personal correspondence pre- 


served in the institution’s archives, the 
daily activities of a parlormaid and her 
thoughts on her employers, her city, or 
her future tend not to leave a paper trail. 
Fortunately, information from census and 
naturalization registers; birth, marriage, 
and death indexes; and details occasion- 
ally provided by relatives allows us to 
develop a more complete picture of them 
as individuals. Recovering this history is 
essential for understanding the mansion 
as a place where art and capital, labor and 
leisure, intertwined.—Cuaitlin Henningsen, 
Associate Museum Educator for College & 


University Programs 
To learn more about the history of domestic 


service at the Frick mansion, visit the “Untold 


Histories” blog at frick.org/ blogs. 
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The Sleeve Should Be Illegal 


BILL T. JONES ON CHARDIN’S STILL LIFE WITH PLUMS 


s a performer and maker 

of theater and dance, I’ve 

often been confronted with 
audience members clamoring to know, 
“What does this performance mean? 
What is its message?” 

I have found it useful to encourage 
these viewers to watch themselves watch- 
ing. This advice rang loudly when I 
accepted the invitation from the Frick to 
write about a work in the collection that 
speaks to me. Like many in our identity- 
driven era, | am burdened (or gifted, 
depending on one’s point of view) by the 
need to see myself and my experience in 
all cultural products past and present. 
The personalities, deities, places, and 
events represented in the various works 
of art at the Frick leave me exhilarated 
but also exhausted by this need to “see 
myself?” 

It is Chardin’s Still Life with Plums 
(opposite page) that | am most drawn to, 
and this has something to do with the 
absence of human figures. This small- 
scale, expertly rendered depiction of a 
green bottle, a glass of water, a couple 
of vegetables, and a basket of plums 
is a peculiar mirror through which to 
“watch oneself watching.” Call it habit, 
but I look at the world inside the frame 
as a kind of stage. In my art form, the 
basic elements are space, time, and ges- 
ture. These elements are present, though 
altered, in Chardin’s mysterious, concise 


composition. 
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Space in this compressed two- 
dimensional world is a deft illusion. The 
relationship among the various objects, 
like players on a stage, would have us 
believe we're in the presence of a uni- 
fied group, but in truth each object is 
bound and isolated in its “thing-ness,” 
participating in a community by the art- 
ist’s crafting of pigment, shape, and, yes, 
light. Time here, represented by light 
itself, is what gives this work an eerie 
otherness, as if suspended in a dimen- 
sion, a place, outside of time. I often call 
this “the theater of the mind.” Most art- 
ists toil there and find it near impossible 
to say what happens when the viewer 
enters this realm. 

Gesture in a world where all move- 
ment is arrested, called nature morte 
(dead life) by the French. The connois- 
seurs would lean closer to examine 
brushstrokes, but for others, gesture is 
the dance of an invisible hand, mind, 
and heart, which needs to create such 
an illusion. Even though Szill Life with 
Plums has no distracting human figures, 
its very existence—as suggested above— 
is proof of human agency. Like many 
other painters of the time, Chardin 
was indebted to the Dutch, in particu- 
lar to Vermeer. The art historian Jean 
Leymarie attributed the rise of Dutch 
still life in the seventeenth century to 
the desire felt by men of the time to 
make themselves into what Descartes 


called “masters and possessors of nature,” 
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a desire inferred by “the outlook of a 
realistic-minded middle class society 
founded on the free exchange of goods, 
a society accustomed to assessing things 
in the light of their practical utility and 
market value.” 

And so, the “self,” my self is torn 
here. Chardin’s lovely, curious mirage 
was painted at a time when I, as a black 
person, could have been the property 
of the owner of this magical arrange- 
ment of things. So, do I experience a 
kind of empathy for the objects in this 
painting having a history in which I 
too have been reduced to objecthood— 
“thing-ness”—with “a practical utility 
and market value”? That being said, his- 
tory, economics, and morality in the eyes 
of the viewer become an impediment to 
seeing this picture. This is the case with 
all art that survives its era of creation. As 
Diderot said in his eulogy of Chardin, 
“He used to say that the hand and the 
palette are needed in order to paint, but 
that painting is not made with the hand 
nor the palette.” Might I paraphrase as a 
response to my engagement with Swill Life 
with Plums: The eyes are used to recognize 
the visual world, but we need more than 
eyes to “see” this painting!—Bill T. Jones, 


dancer, choreographer, and director 


OPPOSITE PAGE Jean-Baptiste-Siméon Chardin 
(1699-1779), Still Life with Plums, ca. 1730, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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JONES’S ESSAY is one of sixty-one con- 
tributions included in The Sleeve Should Be 
Illegal & Other Reflections on Art at the Frick, 
an anthology of meditations and mus- 
ings by a diverse gathering of cultural 
luminaries, from cellist Carter Brey and 
cartoonist Roz Chast to artist Wangechi 
Mutu and historian Simon Schama. The 
brainchild of the Frick’s Editor in Chief, 


oe 


Michaelyn Mitchell, the volume was 
published earlier this year in association 
with DelMonico Books/D.A.P. New York. 
Its cryptic title is borrowed from novel- 
ist Jonathan Lethem’s reminiscence about 
his youthful encounter with the sensuous 
velvet sleeve of Hans Holbein’s Sir Thomas 
More, a garment so voluptuous that it 


should be outlawed. 
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Now in its third printing, The Sleeve 
Should Be Illegal includes a foreword by 
writer Adam Gopnik, who notes “the 
astonishing truth that the timelier art 
is, the more timeless it becomes.” 

This publication was made possible by 
The Arthur E. and Alice E. Adams Charitable 


Foundation and is available for purchase at 


Frick Madison and at frick.org/shop. 


First Ayesha Bulchandani 
Head of Education 
Appointed 


April Kim Tonin has joined the Frick 

as its first Ayesha Bulchandani Head of 
Education and Public Engagement. The 
title honors the family of Trustee Ayesha 
Bulchandani, who has been a longstand- 
ing advocate for the institution’s partner- 
ship-driven educational programming. 

Tonin comes to the Frick from the 
Museum of Arts and Design in New 
York, where she served as the Maude 
and Rodney Starkey Deputy Director of 
Education. Prior to that, she held posi- 
tions as an educator at the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Nightingale- 
Bamford School. 

A New York City native, Tonin 
received her M.A. in art history from 
Columbia University and her B.A. in fine 
arts and French from Mount Holyoke 
College. She is also a professional illustra- 
tor, whose work was featured in a 2012 
solo exhibition at the National Academy 
Museum and is in the permanent col- 
lection of the Museum of the City of 
New York. 


Frick Awarded 
Frankenthaler Climate 
Grant 


The Frick Collection recently received a 
grant from the Frankenthaler Climate 
Initiative, a new program of the Helen 
Frankenthaler Foundation that seeks to 
catalyze climate change action in visual 
arts institutions. 

Funds from the grant will be used to 
replace the skylights in the Garden Court 


and three first-floor galleries at 1 East 
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7oth Street. The replacement of the old 
skylights with energy-efficient systems 
will improve overall sustainability as part 
of the current renovation project, sup- 
porting the institution's pursuit of LEED 
(Leadership in Energy and Environment 


Design) certification. 


Landmark Gift of 
Drawings and Pastels 


The Frick is thrilled to announce a prom- 
ised gift of twenty-five works on paper 
and an oil sketch by Constable from the 
collection of Elizabeth and Jean-Marie 
Eveillard. The gift—the largest and most 
significant of its kind in the museum’s 
history—both deepens the Frick’s hold- 
ings of favorite artists and introduces 
new names not previously represented. 
Highlights include a study for the noto- 
rious Madame X by Sargent, a preparatory 
drawing by Caillebotte for his iconic Paris 
Street; Rainy Day, and an early portrait by 
Degas of his cousin. Chalk and pastel 
sheets by Boucher, Fragonard, Greuze, 
and Watteau are also included, along 
with a sketch by Elisabeth Vigée Le Brun. 


Examining Heraldry in 
the Scher Collection 


The Frick recently launched a digital 
resource on frick.org that enables users 
to explore the roughly 135 medals from 
the Stephen K. and Janie Woo Scher 
Collection that contain coats of arms. 
Intended as a supplement to the Frick’s 
2019 publication The Scher Collection of 
Commemorative Medals—which catalogs all 
the medals from the couple's renowned 


collection, including the 450 that 
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comprised their generous 2016 gift to 
the museum—the research tool features 
an introduction by Dr. Scher, a glossary, 
a selected bibliography, and a compen- 
dium of blazons, the formal descriptions 
of the medals’ armorial bearings. Among 
its many features, it allows researchers to 
zoom into the front and back of a medal 


simultaneously. 


Exploring Global 
Connections 


In July, the Frick debuted Where in the 
World?, a video series that explores links 
between the museum’s predominantly 
European collection and broader global 
histories. The program is inspired by the 
recent move to Frick Madison, which 
prompted different ways of considering 
the permanent collection. New instal- 
lations challenge our understanding 

of familiar Frick works, drawing atten- 
tion to the fraught nature of cultural 
exchange. The first episode of Where in the 
World? investigated the imported mahog- 
any panel of Rembrandt's Nicolaes Ruts, 
while the second focused on the use of 
gold in Duccio’s Temptation of Christ on the 
Mountain. These and new episodes can 
be found on the Frick’s Instagram and 


YouTube channel. 


Give to the 
Annual Fund 


Help us continue to share what makes the 
Frick special! Gifts made to the Annual 
Fund in November and December will 

be matched dollar for dollar by Trustee 
Stephen A. Schwarzman. Thank you for 


giving generously! 
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Visit our temporary new home at 


FRICK MADISON 


945 Madison Avenue at 75th Street 
212.288.0700 


Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Thursday 
through Sunday; closed Monday through 
Wednesday and holidays 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free admis- 
sion to Frick Madison and may reserve 
advance tickets at frick.org/tickets. 
General admission advance tickets: 

$22 for adults, $17 for seniors and visi- 
tors with disabilities, $12 for students. 
Children under ten are not admitted. 


New York City currently requires all 
museum visitors to show proof of a 
COVID-19 vaccination. Masks must be 


worn at all times at Frick Madison. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

The reading room at Frick Madison is 
now open by appointment only from 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Tuesday through 
Saturday. Reserve your free appointment 


at frick.org/tickets. 


Membership 

For information regarding your mem- 
bership or to give a membership as a 
gift, please visit frick.org/support or 
call the Membership Department at 


212.547.0707. 


Museum Shop 

The shop at Frick Madison is open dur- 
ing regular museum hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org/shop. 


Members always receive a 20% discount! 


Jean-Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806), detail of 
The Progress of Love: Hollyhocks, ca. 1790-91, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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